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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


N the Bulletin of August 15th, 1929, Vol. VI, No. 3, an account 
was given of the relations between the British and Egyptian 
Governments from the time of the rejection by the Cairo 

abinet of the proposed terms of a draft treaty drawn up in 1927 
hy Sir Austen Chamberlain and the late Abdel Khalek Pasha Sarwat 
jown to the presentation to the Mahmud Cabinet of the new draft 
ngreed upon by the British Foreign Secretary and Mahmud Pasha, 
1s the result of conversations during the latter’s visit to England in 
July, 1929.(:) It is now proposed to give an outline of the developments 
ollowing on the then Prime Minister’s return to Cairo and down to 
he failure of the subsequent recent attempt to find a basis of agreement 
between the two Governments. 

Mahmud Pasha arrived back in Egypt from Europe on August 
23rd, 1929, and the following day made a speech in Alexandria in 
which he appealed to all parties in the country to examine the draft 
reaty proposals in a manner free from prejudice. He said that. if 
hey did so he was confident that the nation would see in them a 
ossibility of an alliance between two free peoples, but he was 
areful to point out that it was not permissible for him or the 
iovernment to express an opinion on so grave a matter without 
aking into account the opinion of the country, ‘‘ and the nation,” 
1e concluded, “* will therefore have the last word.” 

The question as to the manner in which the nation should be 
siven the opportunity of expressing its opinion proved, however, 
ery difficult of settlement. It was obvious that a return to 
eonstitutional government would first have to be made, apart from 
he fact that the draft treaty stipulated for ratification of its terms 
by the Egyptian Parliament prior to its submission to the Parliament 
ii Great Britain. The Premier wished to go to the country on the 
ssue of the acceptance or rejection of the treaty, and during the 
ew weeks following his return to Egypt secured definite pledges 

support for it from the Liberal Constitutional and the “ Ittihad ”’ 
or Palace) parties. The Wafd, however, proved as uncompromising 
bs ever, and while conducting a campaign of abuse of the Premier, 
elused to express any opinion on the treaty. Their leader, Mustapha 
asha Nahas, who had been Premier in 1927-28, insisted that 
arliament must first be elected by universal suffrage, and that only 
ufter that, ‘‘ under the Dome of the Chamber,’’ would they discuss 
he terms of the British Government’s offer. Mahmud Pasha offered 
0 resign, leaving a Coalition Government to handle the treaty and 
htroduce it to the Chamber, but the Wafd remained adamant. He 
isked them to take part in the Coalitién, but they continued to 
lemand the holding of a General Election as the essential preliminary 
0 any steps taken towards recognition of the treaty proposals. On 
ptember 21st, 1929, Adly Pasha Yeghen, who, as an experienced 





Al) For the text of this, vide Cmd. 3376; also the Bulletin of August 15th, 1929, 


il. VI, No. 3. 
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statesman of moderate views had been appealed to asthe man my 
likely to be able to head a Coalition Cabinet, informed the Kix 
that there was no hope of inducing the Wafdists to modify tig 
attitude, and by the end of the month it was evident that the Preyig 
would have to resign to make way for a Cabinet of a purely interiy 
character, whose work would be more or less confined to arrangiy 
for the holding of the elections. Mahmud Pasha accordingly resign 
on October 2nd, 1929, and on the following day Adly Pasha accepiyi 
the King’s invitation to form a Cabinet for this purpose. On th 
names of the members of this being published on October 4th 
was seen that they were almost without exception men of Joy 
political experience and moderate views, and the feeling in thy 
country appears to have been that, in the circumstances, the be 
step possible had been taken to put an end to the crisis. Dy 
character of the new Ministry was reported to be regarded a, 
guarantee that orderly Government would be maintained duriy 
the electoral period, and it was expected that a Decree would 
promulgated at once, ordering a General Election on the din 
suffrage law, under which every man of 30 years and over is entitli 
to vote. 

Indications appeared, however, that the elections would not 
carried out entirely without disturbing the normal life of the county. 
During the middle of October a report was circulated among tit 
constituencies by the leaders of the Wafd that they would be abl 
to obtain from the British Government better terms than tho 
already offered in the proposed draft treaty, and in consequence 
this the Liberal Constitutional Party, of which Mahmud Pasi # 
the head, announced that they had decided to boycott the electiom 

The Royal Decree authorising the holding of a general electiit 
was published on October 31st. This at the same time removed tlt 
suspension of those Articles of the Constitution which had bea 
suspended on July 19th, 1928, when the King dissolved Pavrliametl 
and ordered that there should be no re-assembly of that body for thre 
years. Polling day for the General Election was fixed i 
December 21st, with a view to the formal re-opening of Parliawetl 
on January 11th, 1930. 

Meanwhile progress had been made in other directions towal! 
removing some of the disabilities which prevent Egypt from makilg 
effective her claim to the position of an independent sovereign Sit 
The Government Commission, appointed on December Ist, 192, 
prepare the schedule of a new Customs tariff completed its work, and 
on December 17th, 1929, published the particulars of the new schedilt 
of rates which were to com into force on February 17th, 1930. Ths 
. howed that the foreign experts to whom this work had been ents 

were of opinion that the existing maximum duty of 8} per cent. 0" 
imports should be raised to 15 per cent., with a view to increas” 
revenue and enabling the Government to assist home industries 
greater extent than it has hitherto been able to do. 
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The General Election was duly held, and resulted in a sweeping 
ictory for the Wafd—a foregone conclusion. The Liberal Con- 
itutional Party, the only other party with any considerable following 
» the country, did not take any part, and of the 29 non-Wafd members 
turned, 20 described themselves as Independents, which meant that 
ey would probably vote with the majority when Parliament met.(*) 
diy Pasha Yeghen tendered his resignation on the last day of the 
ear. and on the following day a new Government was formed by 
1e previous Premier, Nahas Pasha, with Wassif Pasha Ghali as 
{inister of Foreign Affairs. 

In opening Parliament on January 11th, the King, in the Speech 
om the Throne, expressed the belief that the session would mark the 
relude to a new era of a cordial entente and fruitful friendship with 
jreat Britain. The Government hoped to open, with the British 
jovernment, negotiations which would have as their object the 
ynclusion of a solid and honourable accord between the two countries, 
hich, when secured, would be submitted to Parliament for 
atification. 

It was not until the end of the month that the question of the 
pening of negotiations with the British Government was debated in 
jhe Chamber, but it was then the occasion of a stormy discussion in 
hich violent attacks were made on the Wafd by the handful of the 
pposition for its want of patriotism in even suggesting that Great 
britain could be treated with on the basis of anything contained in 
he draft proposals of August, 1929. An independent deputy moved 
n amendment to the Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne 
mplaining that no mention was made in it of the Sudan, and he 
sked that the Government should make it clear that it did not bind 
self to accept the interpretations of the proposals made by both 
Houses in London, giving as an example Article 6 of the draft treaty, 
ferring to the protection of foreigners devolving on the Egyptian 
povernment, which, he said, had been interpreted by the British 
povernment otherwise than it was understood in the Eygptian 
Parliament. 

This speaker was followed by a Watanist, or extreme Nationalist 
f the original Abbas Hilmi party, who said that, though it was not the 
ime to discuss the proposals, it should be placed on record that they 
ould not in any case be accepted. Past experience had shown that 
0 useful purpose was ever served by negotiations with the British 
povernment, and there should be no negotiations now until Great 
britain had evacuated Egypt. The Wafd Parliamentary Secretary 

idly pointed out that if Britain had evacuated the country there 
ould be no need for negotiations, and the Vice-President of the 
hamber supported the principle of negotiations-—even of one indepen- 
‘nt country with another—by quotations from the Koran.(*) He 





The total number of deputies was 229, of whom 200 were officially Wafdists. 

3) The speaker also said that they had a mandate to seek independence by all possible 
mans. “ Negotiation is one of such means. Are we stronger than God? Even God 
mself sent two negotiators to Pharoah... ” 
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went on to assure the House that they would be treating with ty 
British Government on a basis of independence, and in this he wy 
supported by another Wafd speaker, who pointed out also that jt 
would be useless to comment on proposals which had not yet bey 
submitted. He then defended the Address in reply to the Speech fro 
the Throne by saying that there was no need to mention the Sudy 
in particular, since everybody knew that the Sudan was one wit) 
Egypt. Eventually, on a division being taken on the Watanis 
deputy’s amendment, it was discovered that in all five membey 
supported him, and the debate at least served to show that any 
opposition that was felt to the opening of negotiations came only from 
a negligible element in the House and not from within the Waij 
party. 

These proceedings in the Chamber of Deputies have been refer 
to at some length as they serve to form a fairly accurate estimate of 
the feeling in the country, in so far as this was expressed through its 
duly elected representatives. A few days later, on February 3rd, the 
Premier formally asked for a mandate from Parliament giving hin 
authority to open negotiations with the British Government on the 
basis of the treaty proposals, and on February 6th obtained this bys 
vote with only five dissentients. 

Between this date and the receipt of an invitation from the British 
Government for an Egyptian Delegation to proceed to London to 
open negotiations for the conclusion of a treaty several further steps 
were taken towards making effective Egypt’s independence in the 
financial, as distinct from the political sphere. The new Custom 
Tariff was approved in principle by Parliament on February 12th, 
and the Government was authorised to put it into operation on the daté 
originally fixed, i.e., February 17th,(*) pending a detailed examinatia 
of its provisions by the Chamber. On February 20th a Custom 
Agreement was signed with Greece, providing for the mutual application 
of most-favoured-nation treatment for a provisional period of one yeal 
and a month later it was announced in Cairo that provisional commet 
cial agreements had been signed with the Governments of Austr 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the French Eastern mandate 
territories, all containing a most-favoured-nation clause, and grantilg 
temporary immunity from the operation of the increased Custvll 
import duties. 

It was not until February 24th that any official announcemel 
was made as to the opening of negotiations between the British alt 
Egyptian Governments. It was then reported in Londen that 4 
Egyptian Delegation would arrive in England on or before March 244 
and it was actually a few days later that the Prime Minister arm 
negotiations being formally opened at a public meeting on Marel 5s 
Nahas Pasha was accompanied by three members of his Cabinet 
Wassif Pasha Ghali, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Osman P20! 
Muharrem, Minister for Public Works, and Makram Effendi 00 





(4) Egypt’s Commercial Treaty with Italy expired on February 16th, 1990. 
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Minister of Finance, and as the Premier also holds the Portfolio of the 
Interior, the Delegation may be described as including all the most 
important members of the Cabinet. As, too, it left Egypt with an 
almost unanimous mandate from the Chamber to negotiate a treaty, 
and had, on its side, made no promises and undertaken no commit- 
ments on the subject, its position was strong enough to warrant the 
assumption that it would be able to take the responsibility of facing 
such criticism of the treaty as might be expected to come from the 
irreconcilable elements in the country. 

The subject and scope of the negotiations covered the four points 
absolutely reserved to the discretion of the British Government under 
the terms of the Declaration of February 28th, 1922. These were : 
the defence of the Suez Canal ;(°) the defence of Egypt against foreign 
aggression or interference, direct or indirect ; the protection of foreign 
interests and the protection of minorities ; and the Sudan. 

As regards the first three some difficulty was found in meeting the 
Egyptian views as to the arrangements to be made to enable effective 
nilitary control to be maintained over the Canal Zone. Nahas 
Pasha is understood to have asked that all the British troops should 
be concentrated at Port Fuad and Kantara, on the east bank of the 
Canal, though by the terms of the draft treaty of August, 1929,(°) 
longitude 32° was to be taken as the line east of which the British 
Government was to be permitted to station such forces as were 
necessary for the security of the lines of communication of the 
Empire. (’) 

The attitude of the Delegation was governed to a considerable 
extent by the necessity under which it was placed of obtaining better 
terms than had been offered to Mahmud Pasha if it was to justify the 
claims of its supporters in Egypt. Statements appeared in the Cairo 
press in the middle of April which must have caused embarrassment 
to Nahas Pasha and his associates. On April 17th, for example, the 
leading Wafd organ in Cairo led its readers to understand that an 
agreement had been reached on the question of the security of the 
Canal on the Premier’s terms, and even went so far as to state that 
Egypt alone was to be entrusted with its defence, only a remark later 
on in the article making it clear that this was not to come about until 
alter a lapse of 20 years. An atmosphere appears to have been 
created leading the public to believe that the British Government 
was ready to concede anything that the Delegation asked for, thus 
fieouraging the extremist elements (and notably the students, whom 
even Zaghlul failed to keep under control), in the belief that they had 
only to insist strongly on their wishes, and they would get all they 
wanted. A report current in Cairo just after Easter that Nahas might 
be going to accept terms which represented a compromise between the 


(5) The actual wording of this reserved point was * The security of the communications 
of the British Empire in Egypt,” and this might be taken to include other lines of 
ommunication as well as the Canal, e.g., airways. 

(6) Vide Article 9 of the Treaty. ‘ 

(7) This line runs well to the west of Port Said, Ismailia and Suez, 
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British and Egyptian views was the signal for a violent attack on hin 
as a traitor, and even if he had been prepared to face criticism of thiy 
irresponsible character it was difficult for him to return to Egyp 
bearing terms which he could not show to be better than those secure 
by his predecessor and political enemy. 

The difficulties attendant on the settlement of the first thre 
points might, however, have been dealt with without any sacrifice 
of principle ; that presented by the question of the future status of 
the Sudan proved the rock on which the negotiations foundered. |p 
the absence, as yet, of any official announcement regarding the 
termination of the conversations it is only possible to give an outline 
of what were generally believed to be the standpoints of the two 
parties. The main difference of view was understood to be concerned 
with the interpretation of Article 13 of the draft treaty. This reads :— 

“While reserving liberty to conclude new conventions in 
future modifying the Conventions of 1899, the High Contracting 

Parties agree that the status of the Sudan shall be that resulting 

from the said Conventions. Accordingly, the Governor-General 

shall continue to exercise on the joint behalf of the High 

Contracting Parties the powers conferred upon him by the said 

Conventions.” 

In order to understand the implications of this Article it is 
necessary to refer to the terms of the Convention of 1899, and also 
to read it in conjunction with the correspondence exchanged between 
the British Foreign Secretary and Mahmud Pasha in August, 1929. 
The interpretation placed upon it by the British Government was 
set out in Mr. Henderson’s letters to Mahmud, which were printed 
in full in a previous issue of this Bulletin,(*) and they are, therefore, 
not reproduced here; the text of the relevant clauses of the 159% 
Convention is, however, printed below, since this is the documet! 
on which the relations between Great Britain, Egypt and the Sudan 
have been based ever since the conquest of the last-named country 
by Lord Kitchener in 1898. 

Articles 6, 7, 9, 11 and 12 are not printed, since they concer 
matters, such as the prohibition of slave trading, which do not beat 
on the political aspect of the question. 

The other Articles read as follows :— 

Articte I. 

The word “ Sudan” in this Agreement means all the territories sov'h 
of the 22nd parallel of latitude, which : 

(1) Have never been evacuated by Egyptian troops s.nce the 
year 1882, or : 

(2) Which, having before the late rebellion in the Sudan, bee! 
administered by the Government of His Highness the Khedive, w°" 
temporarily lost to Egypt, and have been reconquered by Her Majesty* 
Government and the Egyptian Government, acting in concert; 0 

(3) Which may hereafter be reconquered by the two Governmen' 
acting in concert. 

(8) Vide Bulletin of August 15th, 1929, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 15-16. 
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Artice II. 

The British and Egyptian flags shall be used together, both on land 
and water, throughout the Sudan, except in the town of Suakin, in which 
locality the Egyptian flag alone shall be used. 


Articte III. 

The supreme military and civil command in the Sudan shall be 
vested in one officer, termed the “ Governor-General of the Sudan.” 
He shall be appointed by Khedivial Decree on the recommendation of 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, and shall be removed only 
by Khedivial Decree, with the consent of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government. 


ArticLe IV. 

Laws, as also Orders and Regulations with the full force of law, for the 
good government of the Sudan, and for regulating the holding, disposal, 
and devolution of property of every kind therein situate, may from tir e 
to time be made, altered, or abrogated by Proclamation of the Governor- 
General. Such Laws, Orders and Regulations may apply to the whole 
or any part named of the Sudan, and may, either explicitly or by necessary 
implication, alter or abrogate any existing Law or Regulation. 

All such Proclamations shall forthwith be notified to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Cairo, and to the President of the 
Council of Ministers of His Highness the Khedive. 


ArTIcLE V. 

No Egyptian Law, Decree, Ministerial Arrété, or other enactment 
hereafter to be made or promulgated shall apply to the Sudan, or any 
part thereof save in so far as the same shall be applied by Proclamation 
of the Governor-General in manner hereinbefore provided. 


ArticLte VIII. 


The jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals shall not extend, nor be 
recognised for any purpose whatsoever, in any part of the Sudan, except 
in the town of Suakin. 


ArTicLE X. 


_ No Consuls, Vice-Consuls or Consular Agents shall be accredited 
in respect of nor allowed to reside in the Sudan, without the previous 
consent of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 


This Convention was signed on January 19th, 1899, and established 
what is known as the Condominium in the Sudan. By a later 
Convention, signed in Cairo on July 10th, 1899, the provisions by 
Which Suakin was excepted from the general régime established by 
the January Convention were formally abrogated. 

The views of the Delegation are understood to have differed 
from those of the British Government as to the interpretation of 
Article 13 of the draft treaty, Nahas Pasha contending that by this 
4 return to the actual position in the Sudan was contemplated as 
it was before the murder of Sir Lee Stack in N ovember, 1924, and 
the consequent expulsion of Egyptian officials and troops. The 
British Government, however, is understood to hold the view that 
the meaning of the Article is that there can be no change in the 
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existing position until new Conventions have been concluded, whic) 
will take into consideration the Convention of 1899 and the realities 
of the situation as established by that Convention. In this connection 
it is important to remember that while that Agreement provided fy 
the appointment by Khedivial Decree of a Governor-Genen| 
nominated by the British Government it left that official in a positioy 
of practical independence in respect of the Egyptian Government, 
and contained no suggestion that any responsible share in th 
administration of the country would devolve upon Egyptians. 

Nahas Pasha is reported to have made two demands which wer 
unacceptable to the British Government. The first was that immign. 
tion into the Sudan should be unrestricted, and the second was the 
claim to be allowed to raise within a year the question of the 1899 
Convention. He claimed that Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan 
was undivided, that is, that the Condominium had a purely adminis. 
trative, and not a political bearing. As regards the first demand, 
it may readily be understood that the British Government could 
not consent to deprive the Governor-General of all control over 
immigration, in view of the history of the events of 1924. With the 
advent of the Wafd Government early in that year a systematic 
campaign of anti-British propaganda was started in the Sudan, 
leading to an outbreak of sedition and mutiny which necessitated 
the removal of Egyptian officials and Egyptian troops. Unde 
existing arrangements as to immigration Egypt is on the same footing 
as any other country, that is to say, visas to enter the Sudan have 
to be obtained from the Sudan Government or its representatives, 
but there is nothing to prevent Egyptians from acquiring land there 
should they desire to do so. 

As regards the second demand, since the draft treaty provides 
for Egypt’s admission to membership of the League of Nations, it is 
evident that to concede it would have meant that Great Britain would 
have been liable within a year of the signing of a treaty to be summoned 
before an international court to justify the manner in which the 
Condominium has been worked. That she would have little difficulty 
in showing that the existing régime had benefited the Sudan, and in 
particular the Sudanese people themselves, is certain, but probably 
the British Government was unwilling to risk the unsettling effect 
which it might have on the minds of the Sudanese if they were col- 
fronted with the possibility of an interruption of the work in whicl 
Great Britain is engaged in educating the Sudanese to assume the 
responsibilities of government. ‘“‘Sudan for the Sudanese ° is # 
least as reasonable a cry as ‘‘ Egypt for the Egyptians,” and vers 
great progress has been made of late years in inculcating 1 the 
younger generation of Sudanese a sense of responsibility such as wil 
enable them to take an increasing share in the government of tit 
country and the administration of justice. From the material poll! 
of view it will suffice to quote only a few figures to show the prog? 
that has been made under British supervision. 
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Thus, the total revenue of the Government has increased from 
£462,605 in 1903 to £1,568,352 in 1913, and to £3,766,133 ten years 
later. In 1928 the figure had risen to £5,896,883. 

The value of the external trade has risen by leaps and bounds. 
From a total, for imports and exports, of £3,388,000 in 1913, it rose 
to £9,606,100 in 1925, and to £12,410,000 in 1928, and the value of the 
trade of the latter year—the last for which official figures are available 
—was nearly double that of 1922, i.e., before the cultivation of cotton 
had been begun on a scientific scale. 

Prolonged conversations were held between Nahas Pasha and 
Mr. Henderson during the evening of May 7th, and on the following 
morning the former decided finally that he could not forego his two 
demands. Thus all that had been achieved in settling the questions 
concerning Egypt itself was abandoned, owing to the impossibility 
of finding an agreement regarding the Sudan, and the British Govern- 
ment returns to the position represented by the Declaration of February, 
1922. As, however, Mr. Henderson made abundantly clear to the 
Egyptian Premier, the British Government leaves the door open; the 
negotiations can be resumed at the point at which they were dropped, 
and the British proposals regarding the other three points stand. 

The Wafd leaders have returned to Egypt with a considerably 
wider knowledge of the attitude of all the political parties in Great 
Britain than they possessed hitherto, and it is to their credit that 
they have accepted the position in an exemplary manner. Nahas 
Pasha paid a generous tribute to the friendly reception accorded to 
him and his associates, which was evidently inspired by something 
more than the dictates of diplomatic usage or the exigencies of 
international relations. In an interview in London just prior to 
his departure the Premier said : ‘‘ Much as we regret the rupture of the 
negotiations, we do not in any way regret our visit to England. It 
has enabled us to establish the happiest relations with Mr. Henderson 
and other members of the British Government and British Parliament 
and also among distinguished public men. It has, above all, given us 
an opportunity to appreciate at close range the sterling qualities of 
the British people, who have not been sparing in their hospitality 
and expressions of friendship with our people and our country. We 
have lost a treaty of friendship with Great Britain, but we have won 
her actual friendship, which is all-important.” 


Il.—ERRATUM. 

It has been called to our attention that the wording of our article on the 
uon-German Reparations Agreement in the last issue of the Bulletin (8th May, 
1930) did not make it clear that there were three separate Agreements signed at 
The Hague on January 20th, 1930, for Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria respec- 
tively, Of these three Agreements only one was revised in Paris during April, 


that is, the Agreement regarding Hungary, as to which complete accord had 
not been reached at The Hague. The other Agreements were in no need of 
modification, and were not dealt with by the Paris Committee. 
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IlI.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Belgium. 
May 20th.—The Belgian share in the capital of the International Bayt 
was offered for subscription and covered more than twelve times. 


Bulgaria. 

May 14th._—Signature of Treaty in Prague. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

May 15th.—M. Liaptcheff reconstructed his Cabinet, with M. Bouroff 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. Marinkovitch’s statement to press at Geneva re Bulgarian comitadjis 
(See Yugoslavia.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 7th.—It was understood that in order to prevent Yen Hsi-shan from 
seizing the Customs Revenues the British Commissioner at Tientsin was 
collecting the receipts and depositing them with the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, instead of with the Bank of Communications. The 
Shansi authorities were reported to have threatened to seize the funds by 
force, but were unable to take any action owing to the Customs House being 
situated in the French Concession. They were also stated to be proposing 
to establish the Customs at Tongku (at the mouth of the river). 

May 8th.—Chiang Kai-shek left for Hsuchowfu to direct the offensive 
against the Northern Alliance, but was prevented by the fighting from getting 
beyond Pangpu (80 miles north of Pukow). 

May 9th.—Severe fighting was reported from the Lunghai railway near 
the Honan-Kiangsu border. Northern forces were also stated to have 
crossed the Yellow River and to be advancing towards Tsining, while a third 
Northern movement was developing in the direction of Suchow, south o! 
Hsuchowfu. 

A mutiny was reported among Government forces at Pengpu (100 mile 
north of Nanking). Feng Yu-hsiang was believed to have nearly 300, 
troops under his command and Yen about 200,000, so that the forces of the 
Northern Alliance outnumbered those of the Government by at least two 
to one. 

May 10th.—According to reports from Shansi the Nanking forces had 
been heavily defeated when attempting an advance from Hsuchowfu, and had 
lost practically the whole of a division. 

According to reports reaching Peking, hostilities were proceeding along é 
70-mile front. 

May 12th.—Reports reached Hankow that a band of between 2,000 and 
4,000 bandits had captured Yungyang, on the Honan-Hupeh border, killed 
15,000 of the inhabitants and carried off 500 for ransom. * 

May 13th.—According to the Shanghai press fourteen distinct Red armé 
were ravaging Central and Southern China without interference from ™ 
Government. 

May 14th.—According to Japanese reports the Nanking Government had 
authorised the detention and searching of vessels of all nationalities bound 
for Tientsin, so as to check the import of arms and munitions. 
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The Conference of the Northern Alliance, in session at Taiyuan, was 
attended by Sun Chung-fang, the Tuchun controlling Shantung, who was 
closely allied with the Mukden party. 

Official reports received in Nanking regarding the activities of Communist 
hands showed that all of Kiangsi Province south of Nanchang was practically 
controlled by gangs numbering from 500 to 3,000. A somewhat similar 
situation existed in south-western Fukien, Northern Kwangtung, Southern 
Hunan and Southern Kwangsi. 

The Nationalists claimed successes on both sides of the Lunghai Railway 
near the Kiangsu-Honan border, including the occupation of Yucheng and 
Pochow, with the capture of 10,000 troops. 

May 15th.—It was officially reported in Shanghai that Government troops 
had occupied Kweiteh (on the Honan-Kiangsu border) while their forces on 
the Peking-Hankow railway were stated to have reached a point 50 miles 
south of Chengchow. 

Both sides published statements that Chang Hsueh-liang had accepted 
the post of Vice-Generalissimo of their forces. 

News reached Hankow that Reds had captured and looted Simakow on 
the Han River and massacred over 200 people. 

A Government order was issued prohibiting the export of gold and the 
import of foreign silver coins. 

May 16th.—The Foreign Minister of Yen Hsi-shan’s Peking Government 
informed the Secretariat of the League of Nations that Chiang Kai-shek had 
been attempting to import quantities of explosive bullets and poison gas 
into Yunnan via Indo-China. The attempt had been discovered and 
frustrated and the French Government informed. 

May 18th.—Much anxiety was felt in Hankow at the activities of Com- 
nunist bands moving down the Han River valley. They had established 
themselves at Hanchwan, only 30 miles west of Hankow, and were levying 
tribute on the surrounding country. Tuncheng, in south-eastern Hupeh, had 
also been sacked, and martial law was in force in Hankow. 

May 19th.—Reports reached Hong-kong that the Kwangsi and “‘ Ironside ” 
armies were moving towards Kiangsi to join the Nationalist division which 
mutinied on May Ist, with a view to a joint advance north to join the 
Kuominchun. 

Canton had accordingly ordered the withdrawal from Kwangsi of 20,000 
nen who were to be sent to aid the Nanking forces. 


ExteRNAL Arrairs, RELATIONS WITH THE Powers. 


May 8th—Opening of negotiations with Russia re Chinese Eastern 
Railway. (See U.S.S.R.) 

_ May 9th—Publication of Agreement regarding Chinese Courts in Shanghai 
(See Great Britain.) 

May 14th—It was learnt that, following on the loss of 47 civilian lives 
at Chengchow, the Government had informed the United States Government 
that American citizens there should be evacuated , immediately. Armed 
Protection was promised to enable American missionaries to leave Kweinsien. 

May 16th.—Signature of Trade Treaty with France. (See France.) 


Czechoslovakia. 


May 14th—A Treaty of Friendship, non-Aggression, Co-operation and 
Arbitration with Bulgaria was signed in Prague. 
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Dominican Republic. 
May 16th.—General Trugillo was elected President of the Republic. 


May 8th.—Breakdown of negotiations with British Government. (S» 
Great Britain.) 

May 19th.—On his return to Egypt the Prime Minister, in a statement 
to the press, said “the breakdown of the negotiations was not du 
to any extremist views on the part of the Delegation, but rather owing ty 
the difficulties which the British Government had encountered on the Suda 
question.” 

May 20th.—In a statement in Parliament, Nahas Pasha said that though 
they had not been able in London to settle the question of the Sudan he was 
confident that an agreement regarding it would be reached in the near futur. 
In reply to a question by a Watanist as to what he meant by saying that 
agreement had been reached about Egypt but not about the Sudan, seeing 
that Egypt with the Sudan was one country, the Premier said there had been 
no question of making any distinction ; it was regrettable that they had been 
unable to reach a settlement about the Sudan on a question involving the 
sacred rights of “ the country.” 


France. 

May 7th.—Negotiations were resumed in Paris with the representatives 
of Germany regarding the Saar Valley. The chief matter dealt with (whic 
had led to an adjournment) was the French claim to retain a permavell! 
interest in the coal mines, under a system of joint exploitation. 

May %h.—Signature of Act of Ratification of Hague Agreements, et 
(See Reparations.) 

May 13th.—Conversations opened at Geneva between M. Briand ani 
Signor Grandi regarding the questions at issue between the two countries. 

A campaign started in the press accusing Great Britain of pursuing 
policy of systematic obstruction in regard to the Bank for Internatiou#! 
Settlements. 

May 16th—It was learnt that a Treaty with China governing tratt 
between France and Indo-China had been signed at Nanking. 

May 17th.—M. Briand’s Memorandum on European Federation W# 
issued to the Diplomatic representatives of all the Governments of Stale 
members of the League of Nations. M. Briand suggested that Europe! 
co-operation should be assured in liaison with the League, and the Europeal 
Union he envisaged would not be opposed to any geographical group outs 
the League or to other continents. He proposed the formation of a Europe! 
Conference composed of all the European members of the League which wou 
be the directing organ of the Union in connection with the League Then 
would also be an executive body to be known as the Permanent Politic 
Committee, which would be the instrument of action. Emphasis was jad 
(by chapter 3 of the Memorandum) on the necessity of making internatiol™ 
solidarity into an active reality by subordinating the economic to the politica: 
problem. Critics of the scheme pointed out that the essence of M. Bran’ 
proposals was specific guarantees for all existing frontiers, so that they (0 
never be altered, and this was understood to be, admittedly, the Frencl 
official poiat of view. 
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The French Government asked the recipient Governments to send in 
their replies before July 15th. 

Order for withdrawal of occupation troops from the Rhineland before 
30th June. (See Reparations.) 

May 20th._—The block of shares of the International Bank assigned to the 
Bank of France was offered for public subscription in Paris. The shares were 
quoted at 140 premium before the lists were opened. 


Germany. 

May 8th.—The Budget Committee of the Reichstag rejected, by 19 votes 
to 13, the proposal of the Minister of Defence for the insertion in the Budget 
of a nominal sum for the construction of the second armoured cruiser “ B.”’ 

May 9th—Entry into force of Young Plan. (See Reparations.) 

May 12th.—The Executive of the Second International, meeting in Berlin, 
issued two memoranda, one on general disarmament, and the other on the 
existing situation in the Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 

May 17th—Young Plan Debt Certificate deposited with International 
Bank, aud closing down of Reparation Commission’s work. (See Reparations.) 


Great Britain. 

May 8th.—The Foreign Secretary announced in Parliament that the treaty 
negotiations with the delegation of the Egyptian Government had definitely 
failed. It was understood that the difference which finally prevented any 
agreement concerned the Sudan, as to which the Egyptian delegation made two 
demands, i.e., the abolition of the right of the Governor-General of the Sudan 
to restrict immigration, and the insertion of a formula in the treaty providing 
“ the opening of negotiations, within a year, in regard to the Condominium 
of 1899. 

During a debate on the Naval Treaty in the House of Lords, Lord 
Bridgman asked how it would be possible to arrange the replacements of 
cruisers necessary to give the Navy the 50 vessels which the Admiralty 
had accepted as the minimum necessary to meet its needs up to 1936. During 
the discussion which followed it was made clear that this would not be possible, 
except by retaining vessels beyond the age limit, owing to the reduction of 
the life of cruisers to 16 years (Annex I, Section 1) and to the restriction 
accepted by the British Government limiting the replacement construction 
to be completed before the end of 1936 to 91,000 tons (Article 20 (a)). 

May 9th—The text of the Agreement signed on February 17th between 
the British, Brazilian, Dutch, Norwegian and U.S.A. Governments and the 
Chinese Government regarding the Chinese Courts in the Shanghai Inter- 
uational Settlement was issued by the Foreign Office as No. 20 of the Treaty 
Series, 1930, Cmd. 3563. 

May 12th—The Palestine Arab Delegation in London issued a statement 
‘o the effect that the Government had rejected its demands. (These were, 
that immigration into Palestine should be stopped, that land in Arab posses- 
‘ion should be made legally inalienable, and that a democratic Government 
should be established in which all the inhabitants would participate in 
Proportion to their numbers.) 

May 13th.—The Colonial Office issued a statement to the effect that the 
‘ohversations with the Palestine Arab Delegation were at an end, and that 
it had been pointed out to the Delegation that the ‘ sweeping constitutional 
changes demanded by them were wholly unacceptable, since they would have 
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rendered it impossible for His Majesty’s Government to carry out their 
obligations under the Mandate. It was made clear that no proposals cou) 
be considered which were incompatible with the requirements of the Mandate,” 

May 15th——Mr. MacDonald gave the House of Commons an explanatioy 
of the results of the Naval Treaty, in which he claimed that it was a successfy| 
attempt to check deterioration in the peace spirit, which had followed the 
failure of the 1927 Conference. At the same time it was only a first step 
towards solving the problem of disarmament, which would have to be followed 
by greater achievements in naval, military, and air disarmament. The 
principle of parity having been admitted by the previous Government the 
next task was to eliminate competition in building, and this had been done as 
between three Powers, as had also reduction in armaments 

The holiday in battleship building would give time to negotiate 
reductions in size, which he had meanwhile not insisted upon because he was 
unwilling to evoke the design of a new class of fighting vessel. 

As regards cruisers, he said vessels built during the war might be given 3 
life of 16 years and those built later one of 20 years. If all their existing 
cruisers were assumed to last only 16 years they would be required to replace 
153,000 tons, but if 20 years were taken as the general average life Britain's 
replacements need only be 80,000 tons. By spreading replacements over the 
six years, thus stabilising the cost and the demand for Jabour, they would find 
that the compromise figure of 91,000 would suffice. 

Mr. MacDonald also drew attention to the agreements reached on 4 
number of hitherto obstructive points, such as the globular tonnage 
controversy. 


A notice of a motion signed by over 80 Conservative M.P.’s was handed in 
against the ratification of Part III of the Treaty (i.e., the three-Power Pact). 

May 16th.—Publication in Malta of text of draft Concordat with the Holy 
See. (See Malta.) 

May 20th—Egyptian Premier’s statement as to London negotiations 


(See Egypt.) 


Haiti. 
May 15th—Mr. Eugene Roy was formally inaugurated as President 0! 
the Republic. 


Hungary. 
May 5th.—Parliament authorised the Government to raise a foreign loa 
of £18 millions. é 
May 20th.—The Chamber of Deputies passed the Bill for the ratification 
of the Paris Agreement for the settlement of non-German reparations. 


International Labour Office. 
May 15th.—Court’s ruling re application by Free City of Danzig. | 
Permanent Court of International Justice.) 


Italy. 
May 7th.—It was learnt that the Government had ratified the Hague 
Agreements embodying the Young Plan on May 5th. 

May 9th.—In a statement in Parliament regarding the Foreign Office 
Estimates, Signor Grandi said that at the London Conference the ques 
of parity with France had not been the main objective determining "° 
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action of the Italian delegation. The conception of naval parity was, in 
their conviction, much more lofty and quite different from an arithmetical 
calculation of rival warlike forces. It was a principle of new international 
morality and law from which should arise mutual trust between States, 
leading to elimination of suspicion and in consequence to effectual disarma- 
ment. On the other hand, the principle of “‘ absolute needs ” was not in 
conformity with international solidarity and could only lead to an increase 
in armaments. 

He went on to explain that his refusal to accept the proposed limitation 
on the basis of the status quo had been prompted by the conviction that 
that proposal would stultify the aims of the Conference and aggravate naval 
competition. 

As regards Italy’s view on the whole subject of naval disarmament, 
Signor Grandi said that three documents “ constituted the statute ” of this 
view. One was the Note to the U.S.A. refusing participation in the 1927 
Conference ; the second was contained in the Premier’s speech on foreign 
affairs in June, 1929; and the third was the Note of October 6th, 1929, in 
which Italy refused to adhere to the Franco-British naval compromise. 

May 13th—Opening of conversations with France at Geneva. (See 
France.) 

May 17th.—In a speech at Florence, Signor Mussolini declared that the 
Naval programme would be carried out “ton by ton.” Referring to their 
enemies abroad, he said “ people think our movement is a reaction, whilst 
it is a revolution. They think it is a tyranny, while it is a whole people 
governing,” and he stigmatised as phenomenally ignorant those who tried to 
sit in judgment on Fascism. He added “ There are on the other side of the 
frontier sects, groups, parties of men who, being now organised in a co-operative 
society for the exploitation of the immortal principles of the French revolution, 
that is to say, for the exploitation of the most immense and refined scandal 
which is being accomplished to-day to the detriment of the people—these 
people think they can isolate Fascist Italy. Never.” 


League of Nations. 

May 8th.—The Secretariat issued a notice to the effect that the Chairman 
ofthe Preparatory Disarmament Commission had decided to postpone calling 
the next meeting until November 3rd, 1930. 

_ It was announced that the Siamese Government had deposited with the 
Secretariat its ratification of the Optional Clause of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

The Security and Arbitration Committee adopted the draft Convention 
ot Financial Assistance to States the victims of aggression, and that for 
affording facilities to League aircraft in times of emergency. The former 
Convention provided that a decision should be taken only by a unanimous 
vote of the Council—excluding those of the disputing parties. 

May 9th—The Arbitration and Security Committee completed its work 
by adopting a preliminary draft general Convention for strengthening the 
means of preventing war. By this the parties undertook, in the event of a 
dispute between them being brought before the Council, to accept and apply 
the measures of non-military nature which the Council might recommend. 

, It was not found possible to reach agreement on a single text in respect 
® the question of the more or Jess compulsory character of the military 
leasures recommended by the Council and those of supervision and sanctions. 
lord Cecil made three reservations on behalf of Great Britain : (1) Great 
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Britain would be prepared to accept any decision of the Council that was 
not contrary to national security ; (2) It would object to any limitation of 
the powers of the Council under Article 11 of the Covenant ; and (3) jt 
would be opposed to extending the sanctions beyond those contemplated 
by Article 16. 

May 12th.—The 59th session of the Council opened. 

Herr Curtius (Germany) presented a report on the work of the tariff tru 
conference. 

May 13th.—The Council disposed of a number of subjects, including thy 
Committee Reports on Slavery, Traffic in Women and Children, and Chili 
Welfare. With regard to the question of slavery, it decided to forwan| 
to the Assembly the commuaication received with regard to the Sudan, and 
also a communication from the Government of Persia. It also authorised 
the Secretary-General to communicate to the next Assembly any supple- 
mentary information furnished by the different Governments in regard to 
the measures taken to secure the progressive abolition of slavery. 

M. Zalewski and M. Marinkovitch announced that their Governments 
(Poland and Yugoslavia) had adhered to the Protocol dealing with the 
revision of the Statutes of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and with that enabling the United States to adhere to the Statutes. 

May 14th.—The Council approved the Reports of the Finance Committe 
upon its 37th and 38th sessions. (The former Report contained w 
examination of the draft Convention for Financial Assistance.) 

The Council] also invited the Governments of Austria, Belgium, Egypt, 
Spain, Mexico, Poland and Uruguay to be represented on the Advisory 
Committee on the traffic in opium, etc., in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Assembly that this should be enlarged to include more of the 
non-manufacturing countries. 

May 15th.—At the closing meeting of the Council, Mr. Henderson made 
a statement on conditions in Palestine, and submitted the names of three 
distinguished neutrals who had agreed to serve on a commission to determine 
the rights and claims of Jews and Moslems at the Wailing Wall. . 

The Council approved a Report on the work of the Arbitration and 
Security Committee, submitted by Senor Quinones de Leon. It also decide’ 
to draw the attention of Governments to the advisability of giving thei! 
delegates to the Assembly in September the necessary powers for signi 
the draft Convention on Financial Assistance. - 

The Council also decided to ask the Permanent Court of Internation 
Justice for an advisory opinion as to whether the Free City of Danzig ws 
legally entitled to become a member of the International Labour Organisatio!. 

May 16th.—The Optional Clause of the Statutes of the Permanent Vout 
of International Justice was signed by the Foreign Minister on behalf of the 
Yvugo-slav Government. nae 

May 19th.—Ratification of Slavery Convention by Liberia. (See Liber) 
Liberia. oF 

May 19th.—The Government deposited with the League Secretariat \* 
instrument of its ratification of the Slavery Convention of 1926. (A Least 
Commission was in session enquiring into the question as to whether slave 
existed in Liberia.) 


Malta. 
May 16th.—The Government Gazette published the text of a draft for 4 
Concordat “ between H.M. Government and the Holy See to define ques!" 
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that have arisen or are likely to arise affecting relations between the Church 
and the State in the Maltese islands.” The primary object was stated to be 
“to establish the Church’s independence in al] spiritual matters, consistently 
with the position of Malta as a dependency of the British Crown and as a 
vlf-governing unit of the Empire.” 


Mexico. 

May 6th—It was reported that the Chargé d’Affaires at the Soviet 
Embassy, who was Commercial Attaché prior to the severance of diplomatic 
relations, had been arrested for communist activities. 


Nejd. 
May 12th.—Re-opening of negotiations regarding ownership of Hejaz 
Railway. (See Syria.) 


Norway. 
May 15th._—Parliament ratified the General Act for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes, signed at Geneva on September 26th, 1928. 


Palestine. 

May 12th.—Statement by Arab Delegation in London. (See Great 
Britain.) 

May 13th.—Issue of statement by Colonial Office re Arab delegation’s 
demands. (See Great Britain.) 

May 15th—Two Arabs were sentenced to death for murder during the 
Hebron riots. 

Mr. Henderson’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

May 18th.—Much dissatisfaction was expressed in Jewish circles at an 
der of the Government cancelling the certificates for 2,300 of the immigrants 
who had been previously authorised to enter the country under Zionist 
ontrol during the six months April-September. 

May 19th.—The Jewish General Council decided to call a general strike 
or May 22nd in protest against the suspension of immigration, and formal 
representations were made to the Government. 

May 20th-——-The Government issued a statement in which, after 
xplaining that the Arab demands were incompatible with the duties 

(Great Britain under the Mandate, it announced that it intended 


= . . . . . 
lly to safeguard the interests of the non-Jewish communities in the 
ountry, 


ermanent Court of International Justice. 

May 8th.—Deposit of ratification of Optional Clause by Siam. (See 
eague of Nations.) 

May 15th.—Request for opinion regarding application by Free City of 
inzig. (See League of Nations.) 

wy l6th—Signature of Optional Clause by Yugoslavia, (See League 
t ations.) 


oland. 


May %h.—A petition asking for the convocation of an extraordinary 
‘Sion of Parliament, and signed by the requisite number of deputies (149, 


f 
Lf 


of a total of 444 in the Chamber), was handed to the President of the 
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Republic. (By the Constitution the President was obliged to summon the 
extraordinary session within a fortnight, if requested to do so by not less thay 
one-third of the deputies, but had the right to adjourn it immediately for not 
more than 30 days.) 

May 20th.—The President signed a decree ordering the Sejm to meet ip 
extraordinary session on May 23rd. 


Reparations. 

May 8th.—The Paris Conference of Treasury Experts ended its work afte 
agreement had been reached regarding the loan of £60 millions. It ws 
reported that it had been decided to issue the bonds at about 95 per cent, 
and that the rate of interest would be 54 per cent., and the period of 
amortisation 35 years. 

It was announced that the Quai d’Orsay had received official information 
of the ratification of the Hague Agreements by Italy. 

May 9th.—Ratifications of the Hague Agreements were deposited at the 
Quai d’Orsay by the British, Italian and Belgian Ambassadors, and the Act 


of Ratification was signed by M. Briand for the French Government. (The § 


documents signed were, the agreement between Germany and the creditor 
Powers for the definite settlement of reparations ; the agreement according 
to Germany the benefit of any reduction in the creditor Powers’ war debts; 
and the agreement between the creditor Powers for the distribution of 
reparation receipts.) 

The Young Plan accordingly came legally into force. 

May 12th—The Bank for International Settlements was officially con 
stituted at a meeting of the Council of Administration, under the presidency 
of Mr. Gates MacGarrah. 

The notice of the issue of shares by the Bank, together with the texts o! 
its Statutes and of its agreement with the Swiss Government, were published 
in the French Journal Officiel. 

May 16th—The Agent-General for Reparation Payments informed the 
Reparation Commission that the United States Government insisted on 1 
right to priority to reparations receipts under the Agreement of 14th January, 
1925, for the paying off of arrears of the costs of the United States Army 0 
Occupation. Until this claim was settled he would be unable to hand ove! 
to the International Bank the funds in his possession. 

It was understood that agreement had not yet been reached as to the share 
of the Young Loan to be allotted to Great Britain, since the British Goven- 
ment was not ready to accept more than the amount it would receive as its 
share of the unconditional annuities. The British delegates were understool 
to have declared they could not take up more than $25 million dollax 
(Great Britain’s share of reparations was £5,250,000.) 

May 17th—The Reparations Commission closed its operations, with the 
formal coming into force of the Young Plan. 

The Bank for International Settlements was formally opened a‘ Bas 
and Germany’s certificate of debt was handed over to the Bank. 

The French Premier issued orders for the withdrawal of the French troops 
from the Rhineland. ae 

The Reparations Commission issued two communiqués, the first confirmilg 
the ratification of the Hague Agreements by the Powers concerned, and ™ 
second giving a summary of the process of winding up the Dawes Plan. 

The American clatm for priority of reparations receipts for the costs of the 
Army of Occupation was withdrawn, and a German claim that the annuities 
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for the last 22 years of the working of the Young Plan should not come under 
the heading of unconditional payments was referred to arbitration. 

On the opening of the Bank for International Settlements, 73,300,000 marks 
deposited in the Reichsbank, and 109,000,000 marks in foreign currencies, 
deposited in London, Paris, and New York, were transferred to the Bank ; 
14,000,000 marks were also handed to the French Government by the Agent- 
(eneral’s office, and 1,500,000 to the German Government, representing the 
amount owing to German exporters in respect of outstanding vouchers issued 
by the British and French Governments under their Reparation Recovery 
Acts. 

The Treasury certificates of the Reich, in the face amount of 361,000,000 
reichsmarks, purchased by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments in 
accordance with the provisions of The Hague Protocol of August 31st, 1929, 
as supplemented and extended by The Hague Agreement of January 20th, 
1930, were repaid by the German Government, and the proceeds deposited to 
the Agent-General’s account with the Reichsbank. The Agent-General also 
reimbursed to Germany (1) the sums paid by Germany during the transition 
period in excess of the amounts due by her during the same period, in the 
amount of about 362,000,000 reichsmarks ; and (2) the net interest allocated 
to Germany pursuant to the provisions of Annex IT to The Hague Agreement 
of January 20th, 1930, in the amount of about 7.2 million reichsmarks. The 
total payment reimbursed to Germany by the Agent-General thus amounted 
to about 369.2 million reichsmarks, and with this payment the accounts 
tween the Agent-General and the German Government were finally closed. 

The accounts which had been maintained by the Agent-General with the 
Reichsbank the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, and all other banking accounts in the name of 
the Agent-General were also closed. 

_ May 19th.—The A. B. & C. bonds for 132 thousand million gold marks, 
issued under the Dawes Plan, were burnt at the offices of the Reparations 
(ommission, as were also German railway bonds for 11,000 millions. 

_ The office in Paris for the Liquidation of Private Claims against Germany 
issued a communiqué stating that the Franco-German Agreement of December 
~* 1929, had become effective with the coming into force of the Young 

May 20th.—The International Bank opened its doors at Basel for the 
lusiness authorised by its Statutes. 

Shares in the International Bank offered for public subscription. (See 
France and Belgium.) 


Rumania. 
May 17th—It was reported that, at the instance of the Rumanian 


‘presentatives, the Straits Commission had issued an order forbidding the 


wy of further Russian warships through the Dardanelles into the 
ack Sea, 


_ May 8th.—Deposit of ratification of Optional Clause of Statute of Hague 
ourt. (See League of Nations.) 


e ith—Valladolid University was closed owing to unrest among the 
udents, F 
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May 8th.—Unrest prevailed in Madrid owing to reports of an impending 
coup d’état by three generals (one of whom was Governor of Madrid) wit) 
the object of securing personal dictatorship by the King. 

Seville University was closed owing to unrest. 

May 9th.—The National Congress of the Radical Socialist Party, whic) 
was convoked for May 15th in Madrid, was adjourned sine die by order of the 
authorities. 

May 10th.—The Prime Minister informed the press that he intended carry. 
ing out Parliamentary elections as soon as the new census had been takey, 

May 12th.—Granada University was closed owing to disorders among the 
students. , 

May 14th.—The Cabinet approved a Decree for the reorganisation of the 
army. 

The Socialist Radical Party and the Republican Alliance decided to unite, 
with a view to forming an anti-monarchical bloc. 

May 19th.—Saragossa and Santiago Universities were re-opened without 
incident. 

May 20th.—The Premier informed the press that the new electoral register 
would be completed in November. 


Switzerland. 
May 12th.—Official constitution of International Bank at Basel. (Sw 


Reparations.) 


Syria. 

May 12th.—Negotiations were re-opened at Damascus with the ei 
Government, represented by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Waliabi 
King, to settle the question as to the future ownership of the Hejaz Railway 
(The Hague Conference of August, 1928, had adjourned without reaching: 
decision.) 


Turkey. 

May 7th.—It was learnt that the Government had (on May 5th) consented 
to the appointment of a foreign expert to examine the country’s capacity 
to pay the Ottoman Debt. M. Charles Rist, of the Bank of France, ww 
reported to have been appointed to undertake the work. 

May 16th.—The Government ratified the Pact of Friendship with Fran 
and the Commercial Treaty with Germany. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 8th.—The Chinese delegation, led by Mo Teh-hui, arrived in Mosco® 
to negotiate with the Government for the settlement of the Chinese Haste! 
Railway dispute. 

May 17th.—Report re action of Straits Commission regarding Sov 
warships. (See Rumania.) 


U.S.A. 

May 9th.—The House of Representatives began discussion of the qué 
of naval construction to be undertaken during the current year. Mr. Frat 
Britten, Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, introduced 4 Bill 14 
empower the President to undertake, prior to Ist July, 1936, a progm™ 


e questiol 
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including 73,500 tons of light cruisers, costing $132 millions, 55,300 tons of 
destroyers, costing $150 millions, 42,100 tons of submarines, costing $122 
millions, and 69,000 tons of aircraft carriers costing $93 millions odd. 

May 12th.—Mr. Stimson made a statement regarding the London Naval 
Treaty to the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate in which he reviewed 
its provisions in detail in the light of the effects they would have on the 
United States Naval programme. He said that the Washington Conference 
had set a standard of “ publicity and frankness,” where previously “ secrecy 
and rivalry ” had ruled, and the London Conference should carry the process 
further by completing the beneficient circuit which worked “‘ from confidence 
to limitation, and from limitation back to confidence.” 

The United States had, he thought, not sufficiently realised how much the 
British Government had done in meeting their views, and he described as 
remarkable the agreement to reduce the minimum cruiser requirements from 
70 to 50, i.e., from an aggregate of 420,000 tors to one of 339,000 tons. He also 
affirmed the complete conviction of the U.S. delegation that Britain “‘ is not 
building against us, is not measuring her fleet by ours.” 

He considered that in the Treaty neither party had “ overtraded the 
other.” As regards the question of parity the Delegation had considered this 
is involving only “ equal naval :trength between two Powers,” as it was 
impossible to make allowances for a!l the other considerations, such as the 
possession by Great Britain of a large number of naval bases and of a greater 
merchant tonnage, as also of her insular and vulnerable position—these were 
questions so numerous and complex as to make the calculation of parity 
mpossible. 

Naval authorities were agreed that the U.S.A. could not be successfully 
attacked unless the attacking power had an enormous preponderance in naval 
power. 

May 13th—Mr. Stimson continued his statement regarding the Naval 
Treaty. He paid a high tribute to Japan for her concessions, and as regards 
the safeguarding clause said this did no injustice to American interests. 

May 14th.—Mr. Stimson continued his testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the Naval Affairs Committee began aa examination 
ofthe Treaty by questioning Mr. Charles F. Adams, Secretary of the Navy. 

May 15th.—Giving evidence before the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Admiral Hilary Jones criticised the Naval Treaty as unfavourable to America, 
aud said the division of craisers into 6 and 8 inch categories was contrary 
to the consistent policy of the country. If Great Britain bvilt up to the 
tonnage allowed they would “‘ come up in 1935 to a frozen condition ”’ from 
which they would not be able to escape. 

Before the Naval Committee Admiral Pratt continued to defend the Treaty, 
declaring that the U.S. had entered into the Conference with no assets in 
cruisers and had emerged with the best possible agreement. 

May 16th—Mr. Parker Gilbert’s statement re American claim to settle- 
ment of arrears of costs of Army of Occupation. (See Reparations.) 

The Foreign Relations Committee questioned Admiral Bristol and 
Admiral Hilary Jones regarding the Naval Treaty. Both witnesses expressed 
themselves as dissatisfied with its provisions, especially as regards the 
igures for 8-inch gun cruisers and the ratio with Japan. Admiral Bristol 
‘aid the Treaty did not give America parity with Great Britain. 

- May 19th.—The Foreign Relations Committee and the Naval Affairs 
‘ommittee both passed motions in favour of hastening the conclusion of the 
public hearings in the enquiry into the London Treaty. 
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May 20th.—The Foreign Relations Committee continued its examination 
of the Naval Treaty by questioning Admiral Julian Chase, a member of the 
General Board of the Navy, who criticised the division of the cruiser class 
into two sub-categories and objected to the number of 8-inch gun cruisers 


being reduced below 21. 


Vatican City. 
May 16th.—Publication of draft text of notes for a Concordat with the Holy 
See. (See Malta.) 


Yugoslavia. 

May 15th.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the press at Geneva, 
said that aggression—almost a war—was being made on Yugoslavia by the 
Macedonian Comitadjis, and that his Government had waited and was still 
waiting for Bulgaria to put an end to it. 

May 16th.—Signature of Optional Clause at Geneva. (See League of 
Nations.) 

May 19th.—The King expanded his Government by the inclusion of two 
more Croat members, MM. Preka and Shibinik. 


IV.—NOTICES. 


1.—The first International Congress on Mental Hygiene was held in 
Washington from May 5th-10th. Two hundred delegates attended, repre- 
senting 53 countries, and the Congress set up a permanent international 
Committee. 

2.—The fifteenth International Textile Dye Congress was opened in Milan 
on May 13th and attended by over 500 delegates. 

3.—An International Conference of delegates of the Air Ministries o! 
France, Italy. and Spain met at Marseilles on May 15th to deal with the 
problems arising out of aerial navigation over the Mediterranean. 

4.—The Pan-European Congress opened in Berlin on May 17th, and s# 
for three days. 

5.—An International Load Line Conference opened in London on May 20), 
and was attended by representatives of 30 countries. 

6.—The International Railway Congress finished its work at Madrid 0! 
May 15th, having fixed the next Congress for 1933 at Cairo. 

7.—The International Urban Property Congress held its opening session i! 
Madrid on May 18th, and was attended by representatives of a large numbet 
of countries, but not including Great Britain or the U,S.S.R. 

8.—The Fifth International Conference on Europe-Asia through railway 
traffic held at Odessa concluded its work on May 17th, after fixing the date 
of the next Conference for April, 1931, in Tokyo. 


V.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES 


THE FIFTY-NINTH COUNCIL. 

The Fifty-ninth Council was held at Geneva from May 12th to 15th under 
the Presidency of the Yugoslav representative, M. Marinkovitch. Seve® 
the fourteen States were represented by their Foreign Ministers. 

Most of the work of the session was devoted to preparing the work for the 
next Assembly, to which the Council referred the Reports of the Committee 
on the Covenant and the Kellogg Treaty ; of the Committees on Arbitratic! 
and Security, on the Ratification of Conventions; the results of the Conference 
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on the Codification of International Law ; the British proposal for speeding 
up the coming into force of the 1925 Convention on the Arms Traffic. 
Decisions on these Reports will be taken by the Assembly. 

The Council approved the programme of collaboration between the 
Chinese Government and the League Health Organisation, and increased for 
a period of three years the size of the Opium Advisory Committee by the 
addition of seven non-manufacturing countries, including Egypt and Mexico, 
who are not members of the League. December Ist was selected as the date 
for the Conference for the Limitation of Drug Manufacture. It was also 
decided to create organisations to supervise the extension to Eastern countries 
of the expert enquiry into the traffic in women and children, and to accept 
for this purpose a gift of 125,000 dollars from the Social Hygiene Bureau of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

During the session it was announced that the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
Governments had finally settled the differences which had sprung up last 
January, and that diplomatic relations had been restored. There was now a 
favourable prospect for the pacific settlement of the question of substance 
which divided them in the Chaco district, on the basis of the League’s 
suggestions. 

The Council appointed M. Ruppel, Permanent Secretary at the German 
Colonial Office from 1913 to 1919, to succeed Herr Kastl on the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, and two new members of the International Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation, M. Titulesco (Rumania) and Mr. Wu Shi-see 
(China). Among the new members of the Health Committee is Dame Janet 
Campbell (Great Britain). 

On May 15th the Council approved the following list of members submitted 
by Mr. Henderson on behalf of the British Government who were to be 
entrusted, as the Council had decided last January, with the official settlement 
of the rights and claims of Jews and Moslems in connection with the Wailing 
Wall at Jerusalem :—M. E. L6éfgren (Sweden), M. C. Barde (Switzerland), 
and M. van Kempen (Holland). This Commission, composed of a former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, a Judge, and a former Governor of Sumatra, is 
thus entirely non-British and possesses special judicial qualifications. 


THE CINEMA IN EDUCATION. 


A preliminary draft convention for the abolition of Customs duties on 
educational films has been prepared by a Committee of Experts set up by the 
International Educational Cinematographic Institute in Rome, and at its 
last meeting, which opened on May 12th, the Council was asked to forward 
this draft to all Governments for their observations. 

That the use of the film as a means of instruction has lately made rapid 
strides is shown by the fact that, in the United States alone, over 500 firms 
are more or less constantly engaged in the making of educational films 
covering thousands of subjects. The production of these films is, however, 
very costly, and it is, therefore, important that there should be ample facilities 
lor their exchange between one country and another. At present one of the 
lost serious obstacles in the way of this exchange is the existence of high 
Customs duties, which are levied alike on educational and other films. The 
pepenes Convention would exempt from such duties the following types of 
ilms ;— 

(A) Films to spread knowledge of the League of Nations ; 
(B) Films prepared for use in education of all grades ; 
_ (C) Films intended for professional training and guidance and films 
lor the scientific organisation of work ; 
(D) Films dealing with scientific or technical research ; 
(E) Films dealing with matters of health, physical training, social 
reform and welfare work. 
_ Requests for the issue of a Customs exemption certificate would be 
lorwarded to the Institute in Rome, accompanied by the opinion of a qualified 
body to be set up by all signatory Governments. The Institute would then 
decide whether the film came in one of the above-mentioned categories and, 
if 80, would grant the certificate. Doubtful or disputed cases would be referred 
te ermanent Committee of Experts appointed by the Council of the 
e, 
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The proposed Convention would in no way affect the rights of States t) 
censor films in accordance with their own laws. Its only object would be to 
enable films of an international and educational character to escape from 
costly and often complicated Customs formalities. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 


THE LATE Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen took part as Norwegian delegate in all the Leagu 
Assemblies since 1920. He played a considerable part in the whole of the 
humanitarian work of the League from its creation, but, above all, his name 
will remain attached to the work of the repatriation of prisoners of war and 
the relief of refugees. 

On April 11th, 1920, the Council entrusted Dr. Nansen with the 
co-ordination of all the work for prisoners of war. His work was extremely 
far-reaching and resources were practically non-existent. By July Ist, 192%, 
427,386 persons of 26 nationalities had been sent back to their homes. The 
total expenditure had not exceeded £400,000 sterling, an average of less than 
£1 per person. : 

The Council also asked Dr. Nansen to co-ordinate the work of the Russian 
refugee relief. The Russian refugees numbered more than one and a half millions 
and belonged to all classes of society. They were scattered throughout 
Europe without money, and were practically unable to earn a living. 

As League High Commissioner, Dr. Nansen succeeded in providing for 
the maintenance of these refugees, most of whom were in the greatest distress 
The relief action was in full development when the position of the Constanti- 
nople refugees became suddenly worse owing to the fact that the French 
Government and the American Red Cross stopped their contributions. Twent; 
five thousand refugees were in danger of dying of want. The High 
Commissioner took emergency measures and forwarded a load of flour to 
Constantinople. At his request, the French Government consented 
continue to provide for a number of refugees, and the American Relie/ 
Administration and the American Red Cross offered to provide for them for 
four months. 

Subsequently, Dr. Nansen, in co-operation with the International Labow 
Office, devoted all his efforts to finding work for refugees. In co-operation 
with the Governments concerned, he endeavoured to establish their legal 
status, and a conference of Government representatives, summoned by tu 
High Commissioner to meet at Geneva in July, 1922, drew up a simplified 
model identity certificate which was known as the ‘‘ Nansen Passport.” 

In 1922 Dr. Nansen drew the Assembly’s attention to the condition 0 
refugees who had been pouring into Greece as a result of the Greco-Turkish 
hostilities in Asia Minor. There were more than 750,000 of these people, 
of whom 80 per cent. were women and children who were absolutely destitute 

At Dr. Nansen’s request, the Assembly voted 100,000 gold frances fo! 
preliminary administrative measures. Dr. Nansen drew up a plan 0 
co-operation, took measures to obviate transport difficulties, and obtained 
from Governments and private associations clothes and large quantities 0! 
medicine. In 1923, he succeeded in obtaining from the Greek Governmetl 
food vouchers and subsidies for the deported Bulgarian populations in Weste™ 
Thrace. Moreover, the Greek Government, on his proposal, took measu' 
for the return home of these people. 

At the beginning of 1927 there were 90,000 Armenian refugees in 5y! 
Of this number, 40,000 were living in camps and were in need of astistale” 
A settlement scheme was drawn up and funds were collected, totalling £».'"" 
sterling. 

In June, 1928, the Council, on the report of the High Commissiot 
decided to extend to Assyrian, Assyro-Chaldean and Turkish refugees “ 
relief measures already adopted in favour of Armenian and Russian refuge 
One of the last tasks undertaken by Dr. Nansen was that of the settleme!" 
of Armenian refugees in the Republic of Erivan. From Armenian org@!* 
tions in Europe he obtained £100,000 as a contribution to the settlem nt 
scheme, but it was impossible to secure the whole of the necessary su". 
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May 19-28th 
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June 7th 
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July 3rd 
End May 
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» 7th-10th 
10th 
10th 
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16th-25th 
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23rd 
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7th 


7th-11th 


10th 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 


VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


International Congress on eee 
*Fiscal Committee .. ‘ 
*Health Committee .. 
*Road Traffic Committee 
Conference of Imperial 
Commerce 
Fifth Con, s of the International Building 
and Public Works Federation. ° 
Committee of the International Association 
of Navigation Congresses 
Fifth Congress of the National Federation 
of Co-operative Societies — 


‘Chambers of 


Meeting of International Council of Women 


*Study Tour on General Health in France. 


International Commission for Aerial Navi- 
gation ° 
lnpeaibanan Congr ess ¢ on the Ww ireless Pre: ess 
*Inter-Governmental Advisory Commission 
for Refugees ° oe oe oe 
*EKconomic Committee ee 
*Economic Consultative Committee 
International Press Congress o° 
International Federation of League of 
Nations Societies 
*49th Session of Governing ‘Body of Inter- 
national Labour Office » 
*Managing Committee of International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
International Congress on Workers’ Leisure 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee . 
*14th International Labour Conference ‘ 
Congress of International Clothing 
Workers’ Federation 
*Committee of Enquiry into the Organisa- 
tion of the Secretariat, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Court 
Registry . 
*Committee of Enquiry 
I.L.0., ete. 
9th International Congress of ‘Actuaries 
Second World Power Conference .. 
1lsth Ordinary Session of Permanent Court 
of International Justice 
International Congress 
Metallurgy, etc. 
Colonial Office Conference .. 
*Sub-Committee of Experts on Education of 
Youth in the Aims of the League . 
Meeting of the General Council of Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
*Sub-Committee on Intellectual Rights .. 
5th Congress of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions - 
*Sub-Committee on University Relations ~ 


into 


Secretariat, 


6th on Mines, 
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Paris. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
The Hague. 
London. 
London. 
Brussels. 
Tours. 


Vienna. 


Antwerp. 
Liége. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
London. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Paris. 
Liége. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Leipzig. 


Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Stockholm. 
Berlin. 


The Hague 


Liége. 
London. 


Geneva. 


Stockholm. 
Geneva. 


Stockholm. 
Geneva. 
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1930. 
July 12th Conference of Experts in Child Welfare .. Lima, 


» 14th *Commission on Education in Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine .. Dresden, 
» 14th *Sub-Committee on Science and Bibliography Geneva, | 
» 16th Plenary Conference of Inter- ener, ;: 
Union 
16th-26th 12th International C longress | on Secondar y 
Education 
17th International Conference of the World’s { 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association | 
18th *Sub-Committee on Arts and Letters ‘ 
20th *Permanent Standard Committee of the 
Health Organisation 


« 5 
20th-25th Second Congress of sa vipeermenaic Society 
26th-31st of Soil Experts ee 


23rd *Plenary Meeting of Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation .. 
23rd-31st 9th Congress of the International Student 
Service .. ° 
»; 27th to Meeting of Boy Scouts. " International 
Aug. 2nd. Committee . 
July /Aug. World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Aug. Ist Plenary Conference of International Mari- 
time Committee. . 
»  2nd-9th 22nd Universal Congress of Esperanto 
Sept. 2nd 36th Conference of ae Law 
Association os 4 
5th *60th Session of the Council . si . 
» 10th *11th Assembly of the League . Geneva. 
;, (middle) *Conference of International Institute of 
Statistics ns a os .- Tokio 
;» 30th The Imperial Conference .. London. 
» 30th The Imperial Economic Conference. . London. 
Oct. 6th *International Conference on Lighting, etc. “9 
of Coasts 
» 14th International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations ; Rome. 
>» 14th Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture ‘ . Rome. 
Nov. First International Conference on Safety i in : 
Aviation . . .- Paris. 
» Sth International Railways Conference. . Madrid. 
» 16th *International Conference on Unification ‘of 
River Law > Re + .. Geneva. 


Lisbon. 


1931. 
Jan. 2nd-6th British Universities International Congress Glasgow. 
* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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